THE DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT

Lord Byng's case is a very strong one. At the Canadian general
election of 1925 the Conservative party had a small majority over the
Liberal party, but the Liberal Government believed that it could con-
tinue to govern with the aid of the smaller groups. Threatened with
a vote of censure nine months later, the Liberal Prime Minister asked
for a dissolution. Lord Byng, as Governor-General, refused on the
ground that the Conservative party could form a Government. The
Prime Minister thereupon resigned and the Conservative party took
office but was defeated within a week and advised a dissolution, which
was granted. At the general election the Liberals obtained a majority
and again assumed office.1

It will be seen that for more than a hundred years there is no clear
case in which the Sovereign has rejected advice to dissolve, though there
have been examples in other Commonwealth countries. There has been,
nevertheless, a persistent tradition that he could refuse if the necessary
circumstances arose. It is difficult to see what those circumstances
would be. An appeal to the electorate is an appeal to the supreme con-
stitutional authority. It is true, as Lord Balfour said, that 'no constitu-
tion can stand a diet of dissolutions'; but dieting would be demanded
only because the Constitution failed to carry on its proper function of
providing a Government with a stable majority. If the electorate per-
sists in returning a nicely balanced House, it will impel a coalition or
compel one party to support another without coalition. But political
forces alone can produce such a result. The Queen can suggest it but
not compel it. If the Opposition coalesces, it is not unreasonable for
a minority Government to challenge the coalition in the country. If the
Government finds additional support, the question does not arise. If
the major parties break up, the whole balance of the Constitution alters;
and then, possibly, the Queen's prerogative becomes important.

It is true also that a Government desires a dissolution at a moment
most favourable to itself. The Khaki elections of 1900 and 1918 are
notorious. The Government in 1935 used a temporary agreement on an
international problem to overcome its growing unpopularity. In 1945

1 Nicolson, King George V, pp. 476-7; for other Commonwealth cases, see Evatt,
The King and his Dominion Governors, ch. vin; and for decisions about dissolution by
the Federal Court of Pakistan, see Jennings, Constitutional Problems in Pakistan.
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